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THE PENDING SHIPPING LEGISLATION. 

BY W. E. HTJMPHEBT, OF THE MEECHANT MARINE AND PI8HBEIE8 
COMMIOTTEE OF THE HOUSE OF BBPEE8ENTATIVES. 



These is pending in Congress, now being debated in the Senate, 
a bill that should appeal to the conunercial interests, the patriot- 
ism and the pride of the American people. The object of this 
bill is to restore our flag to the seas. 

The condition of our foreign shipping had aroused the most 
serious apprehension of Presidents McKinley and Eoosevelt. Each 
urged Congress to do something to rehabilitate it. 

On the 38th of April, 1904, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation in the Message of President Roosevelt of December 7, 
1903, an act was passed by Congress creating a Merchant Marine 
Commission, consisting of five Senators and five Representatives. 
The duty of this Commission, as defined by the Act, was to in- 
vestigate the condition of our shipping and report to Congress 
what legislation, if any, was necessary for the development of 
our Merchant Marine and American Commerce. 

Conditions. — This Commission held meetings in all the prin- 
cipal seaports of the United States. Our foreign trade last year 
amounted to more than $2,240,000,000, the balance of trade in 
our favor exceeding $400,000,000; yet, of this vast trade oalj 
about seven per cent, was carried under the American flag. More 
than $500,000, in gold, each day is taken from the Treasury 
and paid to the foreigner for carrying our commerce. Ninety 
per cent, of this vast sum is wages paid to foreign labor. Our 
flag has practically disappeared from the sea, and, except upon a 
battle-ship or private yacht it is unknown in most of the ports 
of the world. During the year 1903, not one vessel flying the Stars 
and Stripes, engaged in the foreign trade, was seen in the port 
of Philadelphia — the second port of the country. There is but 
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one port in America where more tonnage is carried in American 
than in foreign bottoms, and that is the extreme Northwest port 
of the United States, — Puget Sonnd. 

This nation to-day, with all its vast wealth, unlimited re- 
sources and mighty commerce, has actually 108,000 tons less 
engaged in foreign trade than it had ninety-five years ago. With- 
in the last two years, Germany alone, with a population of only 
53,000,000 has built more tonnage than the entire tonnage of 
this country. We have naval vessels to-day that we are not 
able to furnish with crews. If war should come to-morrow, 
we would have magnificent vessels of war without men to man 
them. Had we lost a single first-class fighting ship in our brief 
war with Spain, we could not have furnished officers and crew 
for another. These are some of the alarming, humiliating and 
discreditable conditions which the Commission found. 

Why Our Merchant Marine has Declined. — ^The cause of the 
decline of our merchant marine was made plain to this Com- 
mission by the testimony given before it. It costs from 40 to 100 
per cent, more to build an American ship than a foreign one 
of the same class. It costs from 20 to 40 per cent, more to operate 
an American than a foreign ship. All other countries, with any 
attempt at commerce, pay subsidies. One concrete, graphic il- 
lustration eloquently tells the story of the rapid disappearance 
of American shipping. The Boston Steamship Company has a 
fleet of five magnificent vessels running from Seattle to the Orient. 
Starting from the same wharves, bound for the same Oriental 
ports, is a line of Japanese ships consisting of three vessels. 
Directly on their way to the sea, this American line comes into 
competition with a line of British steamers, consisting of three 
vessels running from Vancouver, B. C. Character of ship con- 
sidered, the Japanese owner has one-half less, and the British 
one-third less, invested than the American owner. The cost of 
running each of these foreign lines is at least twenty per cent, 
less than that of the American vessels. Added to this tremendous 
handicap the Japanese line receives an annual subsidy of $333,- 
500; the English line $300,000, while the United States last 
year paid to the American line of five vessels the proud sum 
of $4,935. Against such fearful odds as these no human endeavor 
can long prevail. 

Free Ships, — ^The facts developed by these hearings destroyed 
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many preconceived opinions and dearly beloved theories. When 
the Commission was formed, some of its members believed that 
the remedy was free ships. At the hearings, practically every 
ship-owner and shipping interest in America was asked: If given 
the opportunity would they purchase foreign ships, other con- 
ditions remaining the same as they now are? The one answer 
given was, No. Invariably they declared that, if given the ships 
for nothing, they could not operate them at a profit. This state- 
ment was vividly corroborated by what the Commission saw, 
for in many ports were found good vessels, fitted for the foreign 
trade, out of commission; indefinitely swinging at anchor, where 
they had been driven by the foreign subsidized vessels. 

Discriminating Duties. — This was the most deeply cherished 
and most firmly believed in of all the preconceived remedies by 
the members of the Commission. The majority of the Commis- 
sion believed in the beginning that discriminating duties would 
be the solution of the problem. But it was found that forty- 
seven per cent, of our imports were on the free list. The Demo- 
cratic members of the Commission, true to the ancient doctrine 
of free trade, could not consent to a duty on articles already 
free. The Eepublican doctrine had always been against a duty 
on non-competitive articles, and as most of this forty-seven per 
cent, was of that class, the traditions of both great parties for- 
bade discriminating duties. On exports, of course, no discrimi- 
nating duties could be laid ; and this was the trafiic which it was 
most desired to increase. 

When the Commission reached the Pacific at Puget Soimd, 
it discovered that, if a ten-per-cent. discrimination on imports 
were to be made in favor of American vessels, it would amount 
to only $70 each. Or, in other words, one of the Boston Steam- 
ship Company's great steamers of ten thousand tons would re- 
ceive the tremendous advantage of $70 for a twelve thousand 
mile voyage, probably enough to pay the second cook. 

After the meeting at Seattle, the first on the Pacific, the theory 
of discriminating duties was abandoned by the Commission. 

The Navy. — In recent years four nations by great expenditures 
have, theoretically, become great naval Powers — Germany, Rus- 
sia, Japan and the United States. Two of these nations, Germany 
and Japan, realizing the futility and the folly of a navy without 
trained sailors and without auxiliary reserves, as they built a 
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navy built a great merchant fleet. The United States and Eus- 
sia are the only nations that have committed the inexcusable and 
costly blunder of trying to create a navy without men to com- 
mand it and without auxiliary ships to support it. 

The sunken and captured vessels of Russia's paper navy tell 
in graphic story her costly and humiliating mistake. It was the 
subsidized ships of Japan that carried her troops and supplies 
to Manchuria and made possible her brilliant victories on land; 
and the trained seamen from the subsidized vessels of Japan 
manned the fighting ships that destroyed the Eussian navy. 

The subsidy bill under which Japan has built her great mer- 
chant marine passed her legislative body by unanimous vote. 
Will the TJnited States profit by the wisdom of Japan or the 
blunders of Eussia? Unless we do, the $100,000,000 annually 
spent for our navy is worse than wasted. We have already more 
ships completed than we have men to command. We have no 
auxiliary fleet. We are in a condition to-day as bad as was Eus- 
sia at the beginning of her late war. 

The Army. — In our war with Spain, we exposed our troops 
to great peril and distressing hardships in getting them to Cuba. 
After tweniy days of effort, and after all the American vessels 
on the Atlantic had been secured, we only hald sufficient to carry 
about 10,000 troops. That this fleet arrived in safety was en- 
tirely due to chance. This expedition, according to a report of 
the Department of War just made public, could only justify 
its starting by its safe arrival. To-day, we are utterly powerless 
to protect our foreign possessions in case of war. We have no 
American ships to carry troops or supplies, and the law of nations, 
if it were otherwise possible, prevents us from securing foreign 
ships. If any country wants to fight with us, she will have to 
seize one of our possessions, and then kindly give us time to 
get ready. The often-heard boast that we are to-day a " World- 
Power " is grotesquely egoistical. 

The Foreigner Controls Our Commerce. — It must not be for- 
gotten that, with a complete monopoly of our carrying-trade in 
the hands of the foreigner, we are helpless to defeat any com- 
bination or trust that might be formed against our commercial 
interest. Lest such statement might provoke a smile of in- 
credulity from the enemies of American shipping, it may be stated 
that a combination of this character has not only been contem- 
Toc. ouxxn.— Ko. B98. 29 
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plated, but now actually exists on the Pacific Coast among the 
foreign sail-vessels. These vessels have entered into an agreement 
that while from a foreign port each vessel may charge such rate 
as it sees fit, from American ports no vessel is permitted to 
carry freight for a less price than that fixed by the combine, and 
the rate so fixed is considerably higher than the prevailing rate 
when such combine was formed. This combination of foreign 
vessels, upon which by our own acts we are now almost entirely 
dependent, is a disgraceful menace to American commerce. It 
shows that our foreign commerce to-day is entirely at the mercy 
of foreign nations. During the little Boer War, England with- 
drew a suiBcient number of ships to increase freight rates from 
some of our ports 150 per cent. Every industry felt the effect. 
On the Pacific Coast, it reduced the price of wheat of the American, 
farmer twenty-five cents per bushel. 

What would be our condition to-day in case of war between 
England and Germany, or between either of them and any other 
great nation? Our foreign markets would be paralyzed; our 
farm products would rot in the field; the machinery would rust 
in our mills; factories would close their doors; labor would be 
forced into idleness; there would be want and suffering beyond 
description. Industrially we would suffer all the horrors and 
consequences of war. Can any candid judgment contend that 
shipping is the only industry in America which is interested in 
American commerce being carried in American ships ? 

Failure of the Republican Party. — The one conspicuous and 
disgraceful failure of the Eepublican party is the present hu- 
miliating condition of our merchant marine. This condition 
is entirely due to the system of protection as applied and retained 
by the Eepublican pariy. Every other industry has been protected 
from the deadly curse of foreign cheap labor. But the shipping 
industry, wholly unprotected and subjected to the fiercest and 
most direct foreign competition of all, on the one hand, has 
been compelled, on the other, to employ high-class protected 
labor to build and to operate its ships. If this country had ab- 
solute free trade in air industries and in all commodities, not- 
withstanding the handicap of subsidy, our shipping wOuld care 
for itself. If it has extended to it the same measure of pro- 
tection that is extended to other industries, it will flourish. 

pill Reported ly the Comrnksign. — The bill reported by the 
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Commission provides for the payment of subventions to ten 
mail-lines, to be established as follows: Three from the Atlantic 
Coast, one to Brazil, one to Argentina, and one to South Africa; 
f onr from the Gulf of Mexico to Brazil, Mexico, Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and Cuba, respectively; three from the Pacific, one to Mexico, 
Central America and the Isthmus of Panama, one to China, 
Japan, and the Philippines via Hawaii, and one direct to China, 
Japan and the Philippines. For these lines the maximum com- 
pensation under the bill is: Atlantic, $1,050,000; Gulf, $475,000; 
Pacific, $1,140,000— a total maximum of $2,665,000. 

The bill also provides a compensation of $317,000 to the Oceanic 
line between San Francisco and New Zealand and Australia. 

The policy of mail subventions is not a new one in the United 
States. The most important contract of this character was con- 
summated during the administration of Grover Cleveland. This 
feature of the bill received the unanimous indorsement of the 
members of the Commission, both Democrats and Kepublicans. 
The vessels receiving these compensations must not only carry 
the mails, but the ships in the new lines must be built imder 
the direction of the Navy Department with reference to their 
use in time of war, and all vessels receiving such aid must also 
carry an increasing proportion of their men who are naval vol- 
unteers. The other feature of compensation provided for by the 
bill is the payment of $5 per gross ton to any vessel, steam or 
sail, of any size, engaged for a year or more in the foreign trade; 
if engaged for a shorter time than one year, they receive less 
compensation. No vessel can receive this subvention for a longer 
period than ten years. The special object if this section of the 
bill was to help the slow cargo ships — ^tht pioneers of commerce, 
the "delivery wagons" of the seas. No vessel receiving mail 
subventions can participate in this tonnage compensation. 

Arguments Against the BUI. — Two arguments are most fre- 
quentiy urged against the bill, although the first of these, that 
our people have such opportunities on land that they have not 
seen fit to turn their attention to the sea, hardly merits the dignity 
of being called a reason or an argument. The fierce struggle for 
existence of our few remaining ships, and the millions of Ameri- 
can money invested in foreign ships, certainly dispose of this 
statement. But the argument most used and most relied on 
by the enemies of this measure, both foreign and domestic, is: 
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If the foreigner can do our carrying cheaper, why not permit him 
to do it? This theory is and ever has been the foundation of the 
doctrine of free trade. This doctrine has been met and an- 
swered by every protectionist in the Eepublic, from Alexander 
Hamilton to William McKinley. In recent years this argument 
was the one advanced in opposition to placing a tarifE on tin- 
plate, and it has been at various times advanced against every 
protected article that ever appeared on a tariff schedule; and 
the history of every article upon which a protective tariff has 
ever been placed has demonstrated the falseness of the theory. 
If this argument be sound, the whole system of protection rests 
on a false foundation. A Democrat can take the affirmative of 
this proposition with consistency, but the Eepublican who does so 
is at war with all traditions and principles of his party. 

Can the Foreigner Do Our Carrying More Cheaply? — We have 
protected for many years our manufactures, and we can produce 
manufactured articles more cheaply than any other nation. We 
protect agriculture, and the products of the soil are produced 
more cheaply here than anywhere else. We have protected our 
railroads by enormous subsidies and by immense land grants, 
and our railway-rates are the cheapest in the world; and yet, 
in each of these industries, the labor employed therein is the best- 
paid labor of its class upon earth, and capital invested therein 
receives a fair return. 

United States shipping in coastwise-trade and on the Great 
Lakes is absolutely protected from foreign competition, yet the 
freight-rates upon the Lakes and in our coastwise-trade are to- 
day, and for many years have been, the lowest in all the his- 
tory of commerce; and let it not be forgotten that, at the same 
time, the sailors on the Great Lakes and in our coastwise-trade 
are the best paid and fed seamen that ever maimed a ship. 

The history of every other industry in this country demon- 
strates that the foreigner cannot carry our trade more cheaply 
than we can do it ourselves; and the history of shipping itself, 
where protected, is an unanswerable argument against this con- 
tention. These facts demonstrate that the shipping industry, 
like every other industry, if given the same protection and en- 
couragement, would drive the foreigner from our ports, restore our 
flag to the sea, and at the same time would reduce freight-rates, 
wi^jen our markets and increase the wages of labor. 
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The Cost. — The cost of carrying out the provisions of this 
bill wiU, no doubt, be one of the most fiercely assailed and most 
grossly exaggerated by the agents of foreign steamship com- 
panies, who have had the audacity to oppose any legislation in be- 
half of American shipping, even in the committee-rooms in the 
Capitol at Washington. This point also will be the principal one 
of attack by the free-traders. The Commission has had careful 
estimates made upon this question; and the net cost to the Treas- 
ury, should the bill go into efEect in July, 1906, as contemplated, 
could not exceed for the ten years $40,000,000 ; and in order to 
reach this amount every steamship-line contemplated must be 
established, and at least 1,500,000 tons of new shipping must be 
added to our foreign fleet. 

Purposes of the Bill. — The great purpose of this bill is to 
give increased markets for the products of the field and factory; 
to increase American commerce; then to provide and man an 
auxiliary fleet for our navy, and last, to aid shipping. Will this 
purpose of the bill be accomplished? It has always been argued 
that every vessel in a foreign port is an advertiser of home in- 
dustries, and that the most powerful developer of foreign trade 
is regular steamship-lines. 

Upon this proposition I ask consideration of the following facts : 

In 1886, Germany established a steamship-line to the Bast 
Indies. In two years, her export trade on these ships was 37,369 
tons; in eight years, it had increased to 89,148 tons. So well 
satisfled was Germany with this East-Indian line that in 1890 
she subsidized another line running to East Africa. The re- 
ceipts of this line increased from 453,000 marks in 1893 to 1,476,- 
000 in 1898. The subventions to both these lines were increased 
and renewed for fifteen years in 1898. 

The tonnage of Japan has increased from 200,000 tons in 
1896 to 830,000 tons in 1904. Her commerce has increased from 
$153,351,000 in 1896 to $343,160,000 in 1904. Her commerce 
has increased in harmony with the growth of her tonnage. 

From San Francisco a line of subsidized ships runs to British- 
Australasia. The exports on this line have increased from $13,- 
674,000 in 1896 to $37,401,000 in 1904. Fo line of American 
steamships runs from the United States to Brazil. Our export 
trade with that country has decreased from $15,000,000 in 1895 
to $10,000,000 in 1903. During the same period, our exports 
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to Canada increased from $51,000,000 to $161,000,000 j and to 
Mexico from $13,000,000 to $41,000,000. But we have American 
means of transportation; we own onr " delivery wagons " by both 
land and sea, to these two coimtries. The time was when there 
were American business houses in South America, India and 
China. Then we had ships that sailed to these countries. When 
the American ship disappeared, the busiaess houses vanished. 
A few years ago, the export trade of Puget Sound was practical- 
ly nothing. In 1901, the Boston Steamship Company was es- 
tablished; the exports that year amounted to $20,357,000. Last 
year it was $50,000,000. Eecently the two great Hill vessels 
have been put on between Seattle and the Orient, and the export 
trade of Puget Sound for the month of last November was 
$6,247,783. For the coming year it will certainly reach $75,000,- 
000. This vast increase, that has benefited every interest, is al- 
most wholly due to the expansion of our Oriental markets by 
these American ships. This expansion especially benefited the 
farmers of the West, and it has benefited every wheat-raiser 
in America. Mr. Hill recently stated that he would carry a 
barrel of flour from St. Paul to Hong-Kong for eighty cents. 
The great Boston liae, established in view of the promises of the 
Eepublican party to assist shipping, has always been run at a 
loss, and is soon to be discontinued, unless assistance comes. 
Mr. Hill stated in New York city, before the Merchant Marine 
Commission, that he would never build another ship in America 
so long as present conditions continued. The Japanese Govern- 
ment now has an option of purchase of the magnificent steamers 
of the Pacific Mail. Such is the shame of the situation of Ameri- 
can shipping on the Pacific Coast — the only place where an un- 
aided attempt is being made to keep our flag on the seas. Most 
inexcusable and outrageous of all, the Government runs the 
antiquated transports, an inherited curse of the Spanish War, 
in competition with these Pacific lines, although it costs the 
Government twenty-five per cent, more than it would to have the 
same service performed by private lines. This infamy is 
perpetrated on American shipping solely that petty government 
officials and their friends may "junket" over the seas, "dead- 
head," at Government expense. History demonstrates that as 
a nation's merchant marine has increased so has her commerce 
expanded. The experience of all nations demonstrates that trade 
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follows the flag. Wherever our flag has gone our trade has in- 
creased. Wherever it has retired, our trade has vanished. In 
view of these facts, who can doubt the wisdom of the words of the 
beloved MeKinley in his last speech : " One of the needs of the 
times is direct commercial lines from our vast fields of produc- 
tion to the fields of consumption, that we have but barely touched. 
Next in advantage to having the thing to sell is to have the 
convenience to carry it to the buyer. We must encourage our 
merchant marine. We must have more ships. They must be 
under the American flag, built and manned and owned by Ameri- 
cans." 

The Result. — Neither nations nor individuals can expect any- 
thing of value for nothing. This bill will cost something if its 
proivisions are entirely complied with. The maximum amount 
for the entire period of ten years might reach $40,000,000, as al- 
ready shown. But the expenditures under the bill will be regu- 
lated by the new lines established, and by the new ships that enter 
the foreign trade. Nothing will be spent xmtil value received 
has first been given. Should this forty millions be spent, then let 
us pass from the picture of cost to the picture of results. It 
will add 1,500,000 tons to our foreign shipping. It will give 
investment to $700,000,000 of American capital. It will give 
employment to 500,000 American workmen. It will keep at 
home more than half a million dollars, in gold, each day now 
sent to Europe. It will give to American labor $1,000,000 in 
work; — $1,000,000 in wages each day, that is, now given to 
those in another land owing allegiance to another flag. It will 
widen our markets. It will increase our exports. It will reduce 
our freights. It will increase the price of what we sell. It will 
decrease the price of what we buy. It will build up our ship- 
yards. It will increase the demand for labor. It will increase 
the wages of those who work. It will keep at home the stupendous 
sum of more than two billion of dollars, and give it to our own 
people. It will benefit all sections, all trades and all classes. It 
will make us independent of every other nation. It will make 
our flag more revered at home, more respected abroad. It will 
give uB an auxiliary that will make our navy really great. It 
will protect us in war, and add to our wealth in peace. It will 
make the great Eepublie truly a World-Power — the mightiest 
nation in all the history of the world ! W. E. Humpheet. 



